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Cuarrer III. 

On the Apocalypse---in continuation. 

In the mysteries of Eleusis, the 
initiated received as it were an anti- 
cipated relish of future happiness, 
and an idea of the state of perfection 
to which the soul was to be elevated 
after death. He was first kept for 
some time in the most complete dark- 
ness, when on a sudden he found 
himself involved by the irradiation of 
the sun’s vivid light, which display- 
ed to his view the image of the deity 
that presided over the mysteries.— 
In the Apocalypse, this deity is the 
Lamb, whose image pervades and 
animates the whole book. The 
Lamb is placed at the head or as the 
chief of the celestial city, having 
twelve divisions corresponding to the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, among 
which Aries is also the leader. 

Two things must strike every one 
on reading the Apocalypse, viz. the 
frequent repetition of number 7, and 
that of the No. 12. The former is 
employed 24 times, and the latter 14. 
The reason is obvious: these num- 
bers are sacred in every religion, be- 
cause they express two grand divi- 
sions of the world; in that ofthe se- 
ven planets and that of the twelve 
signs of the Zodiac, which are the 
two great instruments of destiny, and 
the true basis of astrological science. 
The planetary system is designa- 


ted in the Apocalypse in a most une- 


quivocal manner, by the 7 golden 


- ¢andlesticks, or by one having 7 


branches, by the 7 stars which 
a genius of light quite similar to Or- 
muzd or god of light, holds in his 
hand ; by the seven horns, the seven 
eyes, &c. It was under this em- 
blem that the seven planets were fi- 
gurated ; the source of light or the 
sun being placed in the centre. It 
is the genius or angel of the sun, 
white as snow, and his eyes flaming 
with fire that appears to John, and 
reveals to him the mysteries which 
he is to communicate to the ini- 
tiated. His countenance, says John, 
was as the sun shineth in his strength. 
The author employed the most 
known and usual among the emblems 
of the sun, and he even goes so far 
as to name it. ‘‘I am he that liv- 
eth, and was dead. I am the first and 
last or Alpha and Omega. I have 
the keys of hell and of death; and 
death and hell were cast into the 
lake of fire.” Does not all this 
manifestly mean the sun in the 
Lamb or Aries, and his triumph ov- 
er the winter, which is hell and death, 
or the inferior regions deprived of 
light to a great extent? 

The seven churches, are equally 
symbolic. Many other churches 


are said in the Acts of the Apostles 
to have existed in Asia besides those 
mentioned in the Apocalypse. Such 
were those of Iconium, of Galatia, 
Antioch, &c. ; but the apocalyptical 
churches are expressly selected be- 
cause they form a sort of circle, from 
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Ephesus to Perganus and round to 
Laodicea, the first of which is Ephe- 
sus, where it is well known that Dia- 
na the chaste, or the Moon, was ado- 
red. Soin the monument of Mithro 
we find the planetary system repre- 
sented by seven stars, having each 
the characteristic attribute of a plan- 
et; the first among them being the 
moon. The reproach of fornication 
is made to Jezebel of the fourth 
church, or Thyatira, which is oppo- 
site to Ephesus renowned for the 
chastity of Diana. 

Next to the planetary system, the 
mystagogue exhibits the heaven of 
the fixed stars. The four celestial 
emblems, placed at the four angles 
of heaven, are exactly those which 
we find in the astronomical and as- 
trological system, in the same situa- 
tion. They are the Lion, Tauris or 
the Bulli, the Ram of Aquarius, and 
the Eagle, which is substituted to 
Scorpio from the aversion to the 
supposed baneful influence of this 
sign. The four stars placed in the 
constellations, are named by astro- 
logers the Royal Stars; and that of 
the Lion has retained the of name 
Regulas to our days. They divide 
the whole Zodiac in four equal parts, 
each comprising three signs. 

In the mysteries of Mithra, be- 
sides the seven gates intended to re- 
present the seven planets, there was 
an eighth door corresponding to the 
firmament or heaven of the fixed 
stars. In conformity with this sys- 
tem, we find the author of the Apo- 
calypse entering by a gate open in 
heaven to see what was to pass.— 
The 24 old men that never rest, and 
are constant attendants on the chief 
divinity, represent the 24 parts of 
time which compose a daily revolu- 
tion of the sun. They are said to 
be old, as Saturn was always repre- 
sented, being the emblem of time. 
The same number of 24 hours is 
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farther represented by the 6 wings 
of each animal, thus dividing the zo- 
diac or the day in-4 portions of 6 
hours each. ‘These winged figures 
are exactly like the figures of the 
cherubims described by Ezekial, 
and are taken from the Chaldean and 
Syrian mythology. Clemens of Al- 
exandria, the most learned of the 
early Christian writers, acknow- 
ledges that the wings of the cheru- 
bims signified time taking tts course 
round the Zodiac. The same fi- 
gures of the four animals are those 
assigned to the four Evangelists, 
and those of the four angels who, ac- 
cording to Persian mythology, are to 
sound the trumpet on the last day. 
The ancient Persians revered four 
principal stars placed at the four an- 
gles of of the heavens, and the Chi- 
nese have always hada great vene- 
ration for the four constellations that 
fixed the four seasons in the time of 
the Emperor Iao. 

After having, according to the pre- 
cepts of astrology, fixed the sphere 
on its four cardinal points, the pro- 
phet or heirophant, proceeds to the 
opening of the book sealed with sev- 
en seals, and it is Aries or the Lamb 
that opens the book of fate, wherein 
are written the destinies of the 
world ; for itis impossible not to 
perceive that the book with the sev- 
en seals means Destiny, subject to 
the celestial influence of the seven 
planets. Nonnus, in his poem en- 
titled The Dionysiacs, says that the 
book of fate consisted of 7 tablets. 

From chap. vi. to chap. xi. inclu- 
sively, we finda detail of all the 
plagues and calamities that are to 
come onthe universe. These chap- 
ters, as indeed, almost the whole 
book, offer a copy or close imitation 
of the prophecy of Ezekial in the mi- 
nutest details, and with slight varia- 
tion of names and places. All these 
plagues are taken from the Persian 











and ‘Tuscan mythologies, and are 
found in many other ancient reli- 
gions, in which great punishments 
were to precede the end of the world, 
or rather its change into another. 
Signs were to appear in heaven, 
trumpets were to sound. Itis on 
this theme that Ezekial and the au- 
thor of the Apocalypse have given 
scope to their poetical fancy. In 
the xii. chap. the author again looks 
up to the heavens and fixes his eye 
on that spot where is the constella- 
tion called the ark or the vessel ; or 
that of the virgin followed by the dra- 
gon; or the whale placed upon the 
beast that has ram’s horns, or Me- 
dusa, that rises while the whale sets 
on the rising ofthe virgin. All these 
are evident allegories, the meaning 
of which is clear, and any one may 
follow the successive descriptions 
contained in this part of the Apoca- 
lypse, with the assistance ofa celes- 
tial globe. 

The predictions are next accom- 
plished in the same order of succes- 
sion as was exposed in the book of 
fate. The principle of evil plays 
here the same part as in the religion 
of Persia, and under the same form 
of a serpent; he combats the good 
principle and -his people, but is at 
last vanquished and precipitated in 
the dark abode, whence he emerged. 
Itis exactly as with Jupiter, who 
fulminates Typhor or Typheus pre- 
vious to re-establishing the harmo- 
ny of the universe. he God of 
Good and of Light then leads his 
people to the regions of light and of 
eternal felicity, whence darkness 
and evil are forever banished. This 
new world, however, still retains the 
divisions of the ancient one, be- 
cause itis, in fact, the same consid- 
ered under &nother aspect. The 


duodecimal division subsists in the 
second universe; and Aries, or the 
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Lamb presides over the whole celes- 


tial army, as in the former. 
(To be contiuued. ) 





For the Correspondent. 
* ReruGeE or Liss.” 
(Contimued from our last.) 

There are doubtless many who 
suppose that men are to be punished 
in a future world for crimes commit- 
ted against one another in this; but 
to such it can only be necessary to 
say, that infinite and eternal punish- 
ment is an evil infinitely greater than 
the crimes it is intended to prevent. 
The remedy in such a case is worse 
than the disease. That we may 
avoid all mistake on this subject, it is 
necessary for us to remember, that 
the punishment of the guilty is an 
evil inflicted to prevent greater evils; 
that the punishment of the most 
abandoned criminal, is not a thing 
desirable in itself, and independent 
of its effect, but is inflicted for the 
sole purpose of preventing crimes, 
which, if they should be perpetrated, 
would be a greater evil than the pun- 
ishment. Letus apply these prin- 
ciples. Ifa part of mankind are to 
be punished with infinite and eternal 
torment after death, the evil is infi- 
nite. But all the crimes that men 
could commit on earth if they were 
left totally destitute of government, 
would not together make an infinite 
evil; and the prevention of these 
cannot, consequently, be an object 
of sufficrent importance to justify 
such punishment. Let it also be 
recollected, that punishment on 
earth is much more efficacious in 
preventing crimes, than punishment 
in a future world can be, that when 
our civil institutions are made per- 
fect, crimes will wholly cease, and 
we shall say of the doctrine of future 
punishment asthe reverend preacher 
said of that of universal salvation : 
‘¢ Away with such a creed.” 
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The third refuge of lies was the 
belief, that good moral conduct is 
alone necessary for salvation. That 
is, said the preacher, men say we are 
going to be kind to one another, we 
will not do one another any harm, 
and God will save us. We are not 
going to serve God by any means, 
but we are going to be admitted into 
heaven for doing good to one ano- 
ther. This, continued he, is much 
as if the inhabitants of a province, 
which had revolted against its sove- 
reign, should make a covenant with 
one another, and say—we will be 
kind to one another, we will do good 
to one another, we will be fair in our 
dealings with one another; but as 
for our sovereign, we will pay no re- 
gard to him or his laws. What will 
the sovereign say toall this? Will 
he not send his armies and crush 
those rebels? And will not the 
wrath of God consume those rebels 
who have revolted against his go- 
vernment, refused to serve him, and 
hoped to win heaven by doing good 
to one another. 

In regard to this I must observe, 
that in order to explain the govern- 
ment of this God, the reverend gentle- 
man is compelled to compare it to 
a system of government which has 
been exploded and condemned in 
America. God is here supposed to 
be a great king, who governs for his 
own good, and not for the good of 
the governed. He isan old fashion- 
ed monarch ; he is one that rules by 
the divine right of kings. Has Mr. 
Finney been educated in our repub- 
lican land without knowing that no 
king can, in his own right, have a 
just claim to the allegiance of any 
part of his subjects. The inhabi- 
tants of one part of a nation may in- 
deed owe a duty to the inhabitants 
of other sections, of the same nation, 
and a monarch may be the repre- 
sentative of the whole people, and 
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claim in this character the submis- 
sion of his subjects ; but any claim 
in his own nght, would be repelled 
with indignation by a people of wis- 
dom. But God, it will perhaps be 
said, has a claim on our service in 
his own right. I have already shown 
that God has no need of our service, 
and what I have said might be taken 
for a sufficient answer to this sup- 
position ; but that the question may 
be fully settled, I assert, that if God 
has need of our service, we should 
not be under any moral obligation to 
serve him. Those who affirm that 
we are in duty bound to serve God, 
deduce his right to our service from 
the act of creation. They affirm, 
that as we are created by God, we 
are his property, and consequently, 
we are obligated to serve and obey 
him. If this reasoning can be re- 
futed, I believe it will no longer be 
pretended that we are bound to obey 
God. If it can be shown, that the 
act of creation places us under no 
obligation to our maker, the truth of 
my assertion that we are under no 
moral obligation to serve God, will 
be acknowledged. I shall therefore 
endeavor to demonstrate this :— 

If there were a number of Gods 
in heaven, having equal power, all 
able to create beings like men, they 
might covenant among themselves 
and agree, that each God should 
have full and undisturbed control of 
the beings which he might create ; 
and that no other God should med- 
dle with them in any manner what- 
ever. It might be agreed, it might 
be made law, that the God A. should 
not meddle with beings created by 
the God B., and the God B. should 
not meddle with the creatures crea- 
ted by the God C.; but that each 
of these Gods should have the sole 
and exclusive management of the 
beings created by himself. Each 
God, in conversing with others, 








might, under these circumstances, 
assert, that the beings whom he had 
created were his own property ; not 
because these beings were under 
any moral obligation to serve and 
obey him, but because other Gods 
were, by the laws of heaven, forbid- 
den to take them from him. But it 
would be nonsense for a God, when 
conversing with his creatures, to 
say, I have created you—you ought, 
therefore, to serve and obey me: 
you ought to devote your lives to the 
gratification of my desires. Should 
any God say this, his creatures 
might reply : We sought not to be 
created ; we did not engage to serve 
you on condition that you would 
create us; you have indeed given 
us life,einduced by motives of which 
we know nothing ; we have nothing 
now to do but to act from the nature 
and passions which you have given 
us. Let us suppose these beings to 
be placed without the reach of the 
power of their creator, could the fact 
that they were created by him afford 
them any motive for obeying him 
sooner than another God? It is 
true, that the creator might have 
power to compel his creatures to 
obey him, and by the laws of heaven 
he might have a right to do this ; and 
if this could not be done without 
punishment,he might use punishment. 
The relation between the creator and 
the creature stands thus: The crea- 
tor is under no obligation not to 
compel, by punishment, the creature 
to obey him ; but the creature, when 
he has power to refuse, is not bound 
by a moral obligation to serve and 
obey the creator. 

The next enquiry is, will not God, 
supposing that there is no moral re- 
lation between him and man, punish 


a part of mankind, with the design: 


of compelling them to serve and obey 
him? Common sense answers, that 
zod can have no need of punishment 
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to effect this, because as he controls 
the hearts of his creatures, he can, 
if he wishes, give them a desire to 
serve and obey him. To suppose 
that he cannot do this, is to suppose 
not only that he is not omnfpotent, 
but that he has nota full control 
over the works of his own hands. 
To suppose that God is under the 
necessity of punishing his creatures, 
in order to compel them to act agree- 
ably to his will, is to suppose that in 
the beginning he made their hearts 
such as he did not wish them to be, 
and that he has not now. power to 
change them. 

It may be well to observe here, 
that the word serve owes its origin 
to the imperfect and unhappy insti- 
tutions which have heretofore made 
the world miserable, and that it will 
be banished when mankind shall 
learn their true interest, It is mani- 
fest that the God who calls on his 
creatures for service and worship, 
must be of Asiatic origin. The 
worship which the God of the Chris- 
tians requires of men, is full proof 
that he was educated in the courts 


of Egypt and Persia. 
(To be Continued. ) 





For the Correspondent 
Curistian ToLeraTIoNn. 


Mr. Editor.—If you think the 
following extracts from the old colo- 
ny laws of Massachusetts Bay, pas- 
sed 1646, worthy a place in your pa- 
per, you are at liberty to insert them. 
They will serve to show how ready 
Christian fanatics have ever been to 
persecute each other, and abuse 
power when they possessed it :-— 


Cuapter LI. 


Act aGainst Heresy. 


Sec. 1. Although no human pow- 
er be lord over the faith and con- 
sciences of men, yet because such as 
bring in damnable heresies, teuding 
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to the subversion of the Christian 
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the prevention of so henious a crime, 


faith, and destruction of the souls of it is ordered by the authority of this 


men, ought to be duly restrained 
from such notorious impieties: It is 
therefore ordered and declared by 
the Court, that if any Christian with- 
in this jurisdiction shall go about to 
destroy the Christian faith and reli- 
gion, by broaching and maintaining 
any damnable heresies, as denying 
the immortality of the soul, or resur- 
rection of the body, or any sin to be 
repented of in the regenerate, or any 
evil done by the outward man to be 
accounted sin, or denying that Christ 
gave himself a ransom for our sins, 
or shall affirm that we are not justi- 
fied by his death and righteousness, 
but by the perfections of our own 
works, or shall deny the morality of 
the fourth commandment, or shall 
openly condemn or oppose the bap- 
tizing of infants, or shall purposely 
depart the congregation, at the ad- 
ministration of that ordinance, or 
shall deny the ordinance of magis- 
tracy, or their lawful authority to 
make war, or to punish the outward 
breaches of the first table, or shall 
endeavour to seduce others to any 
of the errors or heresies above men- 
tioned ; every such person continu- 
ing obstinate therein, after due means 
of conviction, shall be sentenced to 
banishment. 

Sec. 2. The holy scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, being writ- 
ten by the prophets, apostles, and 
holy men of God, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, containing in them the 
infallable and whole will of God, 
which he purposed to make known 
to mankind, both for his own wor- 
ship and service, and also for the in- 
struction, obedience, faith, and sal- 
vation of man, which yet by heret- 
ics in former ages, and now of late, 
have been oppugned and denied so 
to be, which tends to the overthrow 
of all true religion and salvation : for 





Court and the authority thereof, that 
what person or persons soever pro- 
fessing the Christian religion, above 
the age of sixteen years, that shall 
within this jurisdiction, wittingly and 
willingly at any time after the publica- 
tion of this order, deny either by 
word or writing, any of the books of 
the Old and New Testament, [here 
the books are enumerated, beginning 
with Genesis and ending with Reve- 
lation] to be the written and infalla- 
ble word of God, he shall be adjudg- 
ed for his offence after legal convic- 
tion, to pay such fine as the Court 
which shall have cognizance of the 
crime shall jadge meet, not exceed- 
ing the sum of fifty pounds, ‘or shall 
be openly and severely whipt by the 
executioner, whether constable or 
any other appointed, not exceeding 
forty strokes, unless he shall public- 
ly recant before his sentence, which 
if he do, he shall not pay above the 
fine of ten pounds to the treasurer 
for the use of the commonwealth, or 
be whipt in case he pay not the fine. 





For the Correspondent. 
RevevaTion, Propuecy, anp Mi- 
RACLES. 

Mr. Editor.—The march of mind 
and the progress of investigation, 
have long since, taught mankind to 
doubt, or to disbelieve much of what 
had gained implicit credence, or blind 
assent, from their less enlightened 
predecessors. In medicine, in phy- 
sics, and in municipal and civil polity, 
the aid of experience, the develope- 
ment of facts, and the deductions of 
reason, have for centuries been fear- 
lessly aad successfully applied to the 
investigation of truth; and no one 
doubts that, .in relation to these sub- 
jects, mankind have been both en- 
lightened and benefitted by the re- 
sult. Religion, however, has, until 
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recently, been suffered to claim a 
prescriptive exemption from the 
tests and researches which have 
been so perseveringly and successful- 
ly applied to every other human con- 
cern ; and, throned on credulity and 
sustained by implicit faith and pas- 
sive obedience, has thundered its 
anathemas against all who had the 
hardihood to doubt the disposition 
to investigate, or the the temerity to 
disbelieve. But the period seems 
fast approaching, or rather already 
to have arrived, when religious, like 
other creeds, must submit to be 
tested by the standard of human 
reason, and must stand or fall by its 
decisions. Under such circumstan- 
ces, it may not be uninteresting, and 
cannot be improper, to take a brief 
and rapid review of the history of 
religion in its rise and progress 
among the human race ; of some of 
the varied and discordant forms 
which it has, from time to time, as- 
sumed; and of the validity of its 
pretensions, under whatever form, 
to a supernatural and divine origin. 
It has been said, with an air of 
triumph wholly unwarranted by the 
importance or weight of the argu- 
ment, that the almost universal pre- 
valence of religious notions and 
opinions, in all ages and nations of 
the world, proves that religion must 
have emanated from a direct reve- 
lation. But the argument, by prov- 
ing too much, proves nothing. If 
the position be sound, it would prove 
that all the various, discordant 
and contradictory religions which 
have ever existed, whether they pro- 
pose the belief of one God or of 
twenty Gods ; of the divinity of an 
ido! or of a white bull; of a grand 
lama, or of the toeth of a monkey, 
are equally the effect of revelation. 
It would prove that a belief in witch- 
es, fairies, hobgoblins, sorcery, di- 
vination, and a thousand other vaga- 
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ries, equally universal and equally 
absurd, originated in revelation.— 
Nay, it would go still further, and 
prove that those two passions, or 
affections of the human mind, hope 
and fear, were the effects of divine 
revelation: for it is matter of mora! 
demonstration, that in these two 
principles originated the first crude, 
but powerful notions of religion, in 
the human breast. 

The least reflection, on the part 
of any human being, would suffice to 
convince him, that not only his own 
frame, with its wonderful mechanism, 
but that the earth on which he trod, 
with its endless display, in things 
animate snd inanimate, of wisdom, 
of design, and felicity of execution, 
were not the work of his hands, nor 
the creature of his contrivance. He 
must at once perceive, that it re- 
quired wisdom and power incom- 
parably superior to his own, to con- 
ceive and to produce them. Here, 
then, is the first simple but inevita- 
ble idea of a superior being—of a 
Gop ; an idea requiring no more of 
divine revelation to originate it, than 
does the idea of using artificial co- 
vering to protect us from the incle- 
mency of the weather. Again: man 
found himself operated upon by cer- 
tain visible agencies, which affected 
him, without his being able to affect 
or to control them. Thus, the 
lightning destroyed, the thunder ter- 
rified, the clouds drenched, the winds 
shook, and the sun warmed and en- 
lightened him. He was subject to 
their influence and control ; he saw 
all nature around him, in a greater 
or less degree subjected also to their 
influence and control: and he made 
Gods of some,’perhaps of all of 
them. 


“« Thus the poor Indian, with untutored mind, 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind.” 


Now, nothing is more natural,. 
than for an inferior and dependant 
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being to desire to propitiate one who 
is superior and whom he conceives 
to be the arbiter of his destiny.— 
Hence arose prayers, penances, and 
oblations, to avert the frowns or to 
invite the smiles of the supposed 
deities—of deities who, as they were 
created by the first rude efforts of 
man’s reason, were naturally endow- 
ed with his passions and propensi- 
ties. 

Here we have a faint and brief, 
but correct picture of the origin of 
religion in the human mind ; a pic- 
ture, the faithful lineaments of which 
are abundantly conspicuous in the 
ancient history of all the great na- 
tions, as well as petty tribes of anti- 
quity, from the minor hordes of Ca- 
naan to the more powerful and more 
polished, as well as more recent 
nations of Greece and Rome ; and 
the original of which remains, even 
to this day, among the inhabitants of 
Central India, of the islands of the 
South Sea and the Pacific, of nearly 
the whole of Africa, and among the 
aborigines of our own continent. 

. What was thus commenced in the 
simplicity of mans’ ignorance, and 
the plenitude of his helplessness, 
was abundantly extended, modified 
and remoulded, by his farther experi- 
ence and greater observation, by his 
interest and his cunning, his fanati- 
cism or his ambition ; until its shapes 
were as various as the varied pas- 
sions, prejudices, interests or occa- 
sions which gave them birth. Nor was 
it long before the enterprising grasp 
of superior minds saw and seized the 
advantage which they might derive 
from this natural and wide-spread pro- 
pensity of the human breast. The am- 
bitious sought to obtain, and the 
powerful to preserve consideration, 
sway, and authority among thei fel- 
low men, by adding the sanction of 
a pretended intercourse with deity, 
and of an execution of his will, to 
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their own selfish and unhallowed 
projects or enterprises: or they 
‘* bought golden opinions” from the 
weak, the ignorant, and the credu- 
lous, by a reputation for superior 
sanctity and holiness—evidenced by 
the annunciation of visions, dreams, 
miracles, revelations or prophecies, 
intended to support some old, or to 
advance some new system of reli- 
gion or of government. The con- 
duct of a Moses and a Mahomet, of 
a Lycurgus and a Numa Pompilius, 
are among the numerous proofs and 
illustrations of this well-established 
but humiliating truth. 

Such, too, was the deplorable and 
ignoble origin of that union of church 
and state; of that conspiracy of 
priests and princes, which has so 
long, like a night-mare, bestrode the 
human race; which still, in every 
land except our own, presses with its 
leaden weight upon their understand- 
ings and their moral energies ; and 
which we have but too convincing 
proofs, that many amongst us are yet 
desirous to see even here re-establish- 
ed. There is, however, a consola- 
tion in the assurance, that the free 
and rapid spread of knowledge and 
of liberal sentiments, in this favored 
land, must long, if not forever, ren- 
der such a scheme as impotent and 
abortive as itis infamous and detes- 
table. 

It is not the least remarkable fea- 
ture of the widely varied systems of 
religion which have existed, or which 
still exist among mankind; that whe- 
ther simple or complex, in their 
structure ; whether widely extended, 
or confined to a narrow compass of 
time and space ; whether they teach 
that deity is a spirit composed of ab- 
stract qualities, or a material being ; 
whether they locate him in an empy- 
rean heaven, or on the top of an 
earthly olympus, in some distant 
planet, or in a shapeless idol, of hu- 
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man construction—they all agree in 
claiming a divine origin, and all sup- 
port their claims by pretended reve- 
lations, signs, wonders, miracles and 
prophecies. The Egyptians had their 
mysteries, and their miracles; the 
wide-spread polytheism of the Gre- 
cian and Roman ages had its divi- 
ners, its soothsayers and its oracles ; 
the disgusting creed of modern India 
has its dervises and its fakirs, who, 
half fanatics, half hypocrites, pre- 
tend to familiar intercourse with the 
deity ; and our North American In- 
dians have their wizzards and their 
prophets. The Peruvians worship- 
ped the sun. ‘Their religion was in- 
vented and established by Manco 
Capac and his wife, Mamma Occol- 
lo, whom their followers believed to 
be the children of that glorious lumi- 
nary, and of course, fully authorised 
to announce his will and pleasure. 
Mahomet went to heaven himself, 
The 


to learn the lesson he taught. 
Egyptian priests were the sole keep- 
ers and associates of their god Apis, 
and were, therefore, peculiarly com- 


petent to know his intentions. As 
to Moses, he went up into mount 
Sinia, to consult god, face to face ; 
and what he was not lucky enough 
to learn, or crafty enough to invent 
on these and similar occasions, was 
kindly communicated, afterwards, to 
other rulers, seers, or prophets ; 
either by god’s speaking to them, or 
sending an angel or an ass to speak 
to them in his stead, or in the shape 
of dreams and visions. 

I might pursue this brief history 
and illustration of the rise, progress, 
nature and pretentions of the various 
systems of religion, till I had swelled 
this essay into a volume ; but I feel 
that it would be as needless as it 
must prove tedious. I shall there- 
fore proceed to consider very briefly, 
whether the Christian religion has 
any more substantial grounds for 
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claiming to be of divine origin, than 
the other religions, which I have al- 
ready noticed. 

There is in most men, an unac- 
countable unwillingness to trust to 
the guidance of their reason in mat- 
ters of religion. Or, to speak more 
precisely, although they are very wil- 
ling and very forward to exercise 
their reason on every religion except 
their own, they feel an indiscribable 
horror or an undefined and holy awe, 
if an effort be made to apply it to 
their creed. Hence, a Christian will 
argue learnedly, and reason acutely, 
to show you the absurdity of poly- 
theism—unless, indeed, it be his fa- 
vorite trinity im unity—or of any 
other form of what, in the plenitude 
of his superior wisdom, he is pleased 
to call ‘‘ heathenism ;” but attempt 
to apply the same test to his own reli- 
gion—especially to that particular 
sect of it which he has adopted—and 
he closes his ears with horror; flies 
from you in disgust, or at you in an- 
ger. Nevertheless, against those 
who, although they profess to derive 
their creed from the same Bible, do 
not happen, in all points, exactly to 
coincide with him; he can not only 
invoke the vengeance of heaven, but 
can urge, with the most satisfied 
self-complacency, every argument 
which human reason, or even hu- 
man passion, has been able to invent 
in favour of his own doctrine. It is 
only when reason is opposed to his 
peculiar modes of belief, that he is 
offended with, or fears to use it ; but 
then, faith is sufficient, and reason 
has no business with it. It is strange, 
that men should be so willing, nay 
so proud, to exercise the noble facul- 
ty of reason which God has given 
them, in all the ordinary and trifling 
concerns of life, and yet so unwilling 
or so fearful to exercise it in the in- 
vestigation of that most important 
concern of their existence—the truth 
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or falsehood of religion. The last, 
however, is one which the writer of 
this does not fear to apply. He pro- 
fesses to know no other path to faith, 
but through the domains of reason— 
and would think more highly of the 
instinct of an oyster than of the faith 
of man, where that faith was not the 
result of a fearful exercise of his 


reasoning faculties. 
(To be continued. ) 
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Press AssociaTION. 


On the Inconsistencies, Contradictions, and Ab- 
surdities of the Bible.—By the Secretary. 


Lecture Seconp. 

In Genesis Ist and 2d it is said, 
‘‘And the earth was without form; 
and void; and darkness was upon 
the face of the deep, and the spirit of 
God moved upon the face of the wa- 
ters. (3) And God said let there be 
light, and there was light. (4) And 
God saw the light that it was good: 

and God divided the light from the 
darkness. (5) And God called the 
light day, and the darkness he called 
night : and the evening and the mor- 
ning were the first day.” Of all the 
incoherent passages in the Bible, 
(and they are certainly not few in 
number,) I scarcely recollect one 
which contains more inconsistency 
than that which I have just read. It 
informs us that when the earth was 
called into existence, it was not only 
without form but void. Now, what 
idea canwe attach to the epithet void, 
when applied to a thing which had a 
positive existence? If applied to non- 
existerce, it includes a contradiction, 
and becomes equally unintelligible. 
Either the earth at this time existed, 
or it did not exist. If it existed, it 
could not be void, for this word im- 
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plies non-existence. If it did not 
exist, then all that had been previous- 
ly told us about creation, about the 
universe being actually in being, was 
unfounded. ‘‘ Perhaps,” says Pal- 


mer, ‘‘a fanatic mind that is capable 
of spiritualizing every thing, can fur- 
nish a satisfactory solution; but in 
the eye of reason it sinks below 
philosophy, 


truth, and common 
sense.” 

According to theologians, our 
mundane sphere was in a state of 
chaos when it came out of the hands 
of the creator, and this, as they say, 
is the true meaning of the words 
‘without form and void.” But this 
commentary, so far from clearing up 
the matter, renders it the more ob- 
scure: for if God be an infinitely 
perfect being, it was impossible he 
could have formed the earth in that 
imperfect and confused state repre- 
sented in the Bible. It must have 
had an internal organization, and an 
external aspect, every way commen- 
surate with the idea of infinite pow- 
er. Instead of being an incongruous, 
indefinable, and shapeless mass, it 
would have possessed in perfection, 
every feature which infinite wisdom 
was capable of giving it. The fact 
is, the author of the Bible account 
of the history of the creation, was 
either incapable of reasoning on the 
subject, or indifferent about it. He 
had some crude notions floating in 
his brain of what the ancient philo- 
sophers taught as to the origin of 
things, and having undertaken, like 
them, to commit his undigested ideas 
to paper, we owe to this circum- 
stance alone the possession of the 
unintelligible story of the creation, 
which interested cheats have suc- 
ceeded in persuading mankind to be 
a revelation of Deity. 

According to most of the Orien- 
tals, this earth was born of an egg, 
which it resembles. The Greek poet 
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Hesiod, who may contend for anti- 
quity with Homer, thus celebrates 
the primitive world: 

Chaos was first formed by the eternal mind, 

Next the wide earth, the seat of every kind. 

Hermes, in his ‘ Divine Sermons’ 
says, that infinite darkness was 
spread over the abyss and the wa- 
ters; and an intelligent and subli- 
mate spirit by the divine powers, ex- 
isted in the chaos. An holy light 
darted upwards, and all the elements 
are gathered together and establish- 
ed below. The Pheenicians assert- 
ed the principle of this world to bea 
dark spiritual air, or the spirit of dark 
air, and chaos troubled and involved 
in darkness. The spirit being moved 
with the love of its own principles, 
there was formed an immense mix- 
ture, which was called love. This was 
the beginning of the production of 

all things. 

The Egyptians held that there 
was a time when all was darkness 
and water; but the god Bell (i. e. Ju- 
piter,) cutting the darkness in the 
middle, separated the earth and hea- 
ven from one another, and so fram- 
ed the world. This Bell moreover 
produced the stars, the sun, the 
moon, and the five planets. The 
Mahometans furnish us with a diffe- 
rent, though not less rational version 
of the story. They say: “ When 
the everlasting intellect had from in- 
determinate ages lain dreaming on 
the soft and downy bed of chaos, or 
the first matter in the grand cabin of 
uncircumcised darkness, and enve- 
loped with the shady curtains of old 
night ; when he had tumbled, tossed, 
and rolled from side to side ; when he 
had stretched his endless limbs for 
ease, to seek one corner of the infinite 
expanse, where he might abate the 
sempiternal heat of love, at last he 
fixed his foot upon the cool idea of 
this world of ours.” 

But not to multiply quotations: it is 
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sufficient for my present purpose to 
state, that all the Greek philosophers 
who visited Egypt and Babylon, held 
similar opinions as to the chaotic 
condition of the world, which they 
derived from the learned men of 
these countries. ‘That the systems 
of the Orientals are better calculated 
to give more correct ideas of the 
creation than the book of Genesis, is 
what I shall not pretend tosay. To 
me they all appear to render it equal- 
ly obscure and ridiculous. In this 
very obscurity, however, we have a 
proof that they were derived from 
the same origin; which, moreover, 
is abundantly apparent from the 
phraseology—the agents employed— 
the mode of operation—«and the ef- 
fects produced being precisely the 
same in all the stories. They coin- 
cide exactly in stating that the wa- 
ters were covered with darkness— 
that this darkness was dissipated by 
the movements of adivine spirit, and 
that light was the consequence of 
the waters having been so agitated. 
It must have occurred to every 
one, who has without prejudice, read 
the first chapter of Genesis, as a 
most unaccountable circumstance, 
that light should have existed before 
the existence of sun, moon or stars. 
“God said let there be light and 
there was light.”” What light was it? 
From what fountain or source did it 


proceed? Was it ‘the spirit which 
moved upon the face of the waters” 
that was collected together into one 


great ignus fatuus? It would ap- 
pear that it was not till after God 
himself perceived the light, that he 
ascertained its properties ; for it is 
said that God saw the light and it 
was good. Had he no prior know- 
ledge of what this light would be ? no 
idea of its nature until he had closely 
examined it? It would seem indeed, 
from this account that he was previ- 
ously entirely ignorant of the fact. 
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But the bare information that God 
ascertained the excellence and utility 
of this light after its appearance, 
gives us no idea of its quality. We 
are left as much in the dark respect- 
ing this as if we had never heard of 
its existence. 

The account goes on to say, that 
“God divided the light from the 
darkness.” It seems then, that the 
mighty mandate—the almighty fiat 
of God, by which light was produced, 
was not sufficient in the first in- 
stance to render the work complete. 
A second process became necessary 
to disentangle the rays from dark- 
ness, and give to them a discriminat- 
ing character. When this was done, 
the first day appeared in all its splen- 
dor, contrasted with the night; for 
the book says, that the evening and 
the morning were the first day. Here 
then we have an obvious distinction 
made between day and night, and the 
sun was not yet created! But every 
body knows that what makes day 
and night, is the appearance or ab- 
sence of the sun. 

Two more days and nights, in re- 
gular succession, are mentioned in 
this same chapter, respecting both of 
which it is said, the evening and the 
morning constituted a day. Then 
follows these words, (v. 14) ‘And 
God said let there be light in the fir- 
mament of heaven, to divide the day 
from the night: and let them be for 
signs and for seasons, and for days 
and years.” According to this state- 
ment, one special purpose for which 
the lights were created, was to di- 
vide the day from the night. But if 
the above account be true, this divi- 
sion had already taken place, for 
three days and three nights are men- 
tioned as having passed in regular 
succession. Another absurdity here 
presents itself: as darkness is only 
the suspension of light, it never 
could have been united with light, 
nor “divided” from it, as the Bible 
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account pretends. It is also remark- 
able that in Genesis the earth is cal- 
led into being, and even organized 
before the stars. Yet it is said in 
Job (37, 7,) that “* when the founda- 
tion of the earth was laid, the morn- 
ing stars sang together, and all the 
sons of God shouted for joy.” 

It is likewise deserving of obser- 
vation, that the author of the Mosaic 
account makes God suspend his op- 
erations in the night time. Was it 
that he might not seem to work in 
the dark during the first three days 
that it was considered proper to pro- 
duce light at the beginning of the 
work? Whatever may be in this, it 
is evident that the writer describes 
God as having from all eternity 
dwelt in darkness ; for it was not 
until after the formation of chaos, 
that light arose, and that the creator, 
pleased with its appearance, pro- 
nounced it good. 

Is it probable—is it possible, that 
the spirit of God should dictate such 
a blundering account? Yet this is 
all holy writ, and “ he that believeth 
not shall be damned !” Perspicuity is 
certainly an essential property of ev- 
ery book which has for its object ge- 
neral instruction. Correctness, and 
connection of historic detail are 
equally important. Believers, howe- 
ver, in revelation ascribe to Goda 
kind of divine license, im imitation of 
literary critics, who screen their po- 
etic friends under the slender cover 
of what is denominated poetica li- 
centia. But if apologies for blunders 
in composition be necessary to a be- 
ing of infinite wisdom, where shall 
the weak, the unlearned, and the im- 


perfect appear ? 
To be Continued. 


Free Press AssociaTION. 
The meetings of this Association 
are now held in the Temple of Arts, 
68 Wiailliam-street; and Lectures 
continue to be delivered, on morals 
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and philosophy, to respectable and 
crowded audiences, every Sunday 
afternoon, at 4 o’clock. The room 
is spacious, and every way adapted 
to accommodate the ladies, who are 
respectfully invited to attend. 

The Association has made ar- 
rangements for celebrating the next 
anniversary of American Indepen- 
dence in a suitable manner. The 
members will dine together ; and as 
a number of persons living in the 
country, friendly to the cause of civil 
and religious liberty, visit the city 
on that day, measures will be taken 
to enable such of them as may wish 
it, toparticipate with the Association. 





Portrait or Tuomas Paine. 

The admirers of Mr. Paine may 
now obtain at the office of the Cor- 
respondent, a portrait of him, en- 
graved by an American artist, which 
is acknowledged to be a striking 
likeness of this great patriot and 
friend of man. It measures 5 1-2 
by 4 1-2 inches, and is charged at 
the low rate of 50 cents. The ori- 
ginal print, of which this is a faithful 
copy, now sells in London at 10s. 
6d. sterling. The proprietor has 
not engraved this portrait from in- 
terested views, but to perpetuate the 
recollection-of one whose efforts, in 
the cause of liberty, ought to render 
his memory dear to every American. 





Practica, EpucaTIon. 

Only a few days ago, there were 
exhibited in dar streets; about 6000 
young persons of both sexes, be- 
longing to the Sunday schools of 
this city ; and, by the public papers we 
perceive, that in Philadelphia double 
that number has been collected to- 
gether under a similar arrangement. 
Here then is 18,000 helpless, unin- 
formed human beings, drfwn into a 
vortex, in two cities alone, from 
which it is out of their power to dis- 
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entangle themselves ; in which they 
will never have an opportunity of 
acquiring any kind of knowledge but 
what is entirely agreeable to the 
views of their interested guides ; in 
which they will be taught every 
thing but that which is calculated to 
make them good members of socie- 
ty; and, above all, in which the ut- 
most pains will be taken to impress 
on their infant minds, that it is the 
first of duties to support the church, 
and to surrender the noble faculty of 
reason for whatever senseless and 
pernicious creeds their spiritual tutors 
may present to them. 

That all our ideas, opinions and 
habits are the result of education, is 
a fact too well established to admit of 
a question. Those who have had 
the courage to break through the 
meshes of the net, by which the mass 
of mankind are now entangled, can- 
not fail to recollect the difficulties 
they felt in the struggle to overcome 
early prejudices, even after their 
judgments were matured as to the 
errors imbibéd in infancy. With 
these recoljéctions, and aware of the 
fact that the prevailing systems of 
education haye’ all a tendency to 
place the rising generation in the 
state of mental thraldom from which 
they have happily escaped, they 
cannot be otherwise than desirous of 
preventing their own offspring, and 
the offspring of every one over whom 
they may have any influence, from 
falling into the hands of those whose 
objects are to instil corrupt princi- 
ples into the juvenile mind. 

We have now a free press, and an 
opportunity of endeavoring, without 
the apprehension of danger, to dis- 
pel the mists of_error and of super- 
stition, by which truth has been ob- 
scured for many ages. These, 
doubtless, were objects of the first 
importance ; but let us not lose 
sight of the attainment of what must 
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prove an immense benefit to posteri- 
ty, and which, when attained, will 
render the unprincipled attempts of 
priestcraft unavailing, and facilitate 
the final emancipation of the human 
mind. Let us constantly keep in 
view the fact, that so long as edu- 
cation is entrusted to hireling priests, 
our civil liberties can never be safe. 
Under the pretence of establishing 
the ‘kingdom of heaven” on earth, 
they aim at their own aggrandize- 
ment. Instead of cultivating the 
genuine principles of freedom, their 
whole efforts are bent towards the 
subversion of the republic, and of 
republican virtues. No one can 
count on the stability of the liberty 
of his country, while the direction of 
the education of youth is left in the 
hands of the spiritual interest. This 
interest has always given birth to 
despots, and is constantly arrayed 
against liberal principles, against 
morality, and against the general 
happiness. 

e have been led to these re- 
marks, im consequence of its being 
now in our power to state, that a 
stheol of practical education is 
about to be established in this city, 
under the superintendance of Mr. 
Rosert. L. Jennines, whose ta- 
lents for that purpose, whose devo- 
tion to the cause, and whose correct 
principles are too well known to re- 
quire any information from us on 
these topics. Subscription papers 
are left at our office, copies of which 
may be had by all who feel disposed 
to aid this highly important and use- 
ful undertaking ; and certain are we 
that if but a tithe of the exertion is 
made to establish it, which is em- 
ployed to get up Sunday schools, 
there can be no doubt of its com- 
plete success. 

The system of education intended 
to be pursued in this institution, is 
on the principle of the one at- 
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tempted to be established in Phila- 
delphia, and referred to in the 9th 
No. of the Correspondent. It is 
called practical, in contradistinction 
to the system generally followed, by 
which ydung persons, on leaving 
schools and colleges where they have 
only been studying theories, have ac- 
quired so little knowledge of man 
and things, that they have generally 
to commence a course of practical 
observation before they become at 
all fitted for the active scenes of life, 
and enabled to escape the artifices 
of crafty and designing knaves.— 
By education is meant not a mere 
knowledge of sounds and signs cal- 
led words, but the formation of tem- 
per and moral character, and the 
acquisition of habits and knowledge 
of any kind. 

It must be evident to every per- 
son of reflection, that by a different 
course of treatment, children, ac- 
cording to their organization, may be 
made good or bad, virtuous or vi- 
cious, cleanly or dirty. Hence we 
say of an ill-tempered child, accus- 
tomed to obtain whatever it cries for, 
‘“‘his parents spoil him.” It must 
be equally evident, that the forma- 
tion of the infant mind stamps the 
character of the man. Yet it is a 
lamentable fact, that the formation of 
the disposition of children is but lit- 
tle attended to, particularly by teach- 
ers, who are frequently practical ex- 
amples of ungovernable temper, 
selfish propensities, and clownish 
manners ; and where implicit obe- 
dience is rigorously enforced, the 
children eannot but imitate their 
teachers. Hence slavery in schools 
and in families is perpetuated. 

This is the more to be regretted 
when we consider that children may 
be treated rationally with advantage, 
and that their progress in knowledge 
and in good habits and disposition 
will be in proportion to the kindness 








and example of those who have the 
immediate care of them. It will 
doubtless require on the part of the 
teachers a degree of patience, close 
observation, and perseverance not 
generally met with in persons of that 
profession ; and of co-operation on 
the part of parents by no means ge- 
nerally given. We are, however, 
prepared for these apparent difficul- 
ties ; the experience of the superin- 
tendant of the contemplated institu- 
tion convincing him that the advan- 
tages which will result to teachers 
and children will amply compensate 
for any additional trouble in the 
commencement, and that parents 
will soon be so convinced of these 
advantages as to induce them to 
make every exertion for the bene- 
fit of their offspring. 

Among the numerous disadvanta- 
ges of the present system of instruc- 
tion, may be mentioned, 

First. Keeping children confined 
six or eight hours a day in a room 
where the air is heated considerably 
above a healthy temperature ; where 
the consumption of air is greater 
than the emission, and where it is 
breathed and rebreathed by teacher 
and pupils in every stage of disease, 
until it becomes as impure as the 
pestilential blasts of a sirocco, or 
the effluvia from the common room 
of our city bridewell. 

Secondly. The acquirement of vi- 
cious habits from the example of 
others ; it being impossible for the 
most careful parents living in a city, 
to keep their children from the con- 
tamination of vicious example.— 
Children should be where they can 
always have a full supply of fresh 
air; where they can have sufficient 
space for the free exercise of their 
limbs and lungs without annoying 
others ; and where they should con- 
stantly be under the superintendance 
of some qualified person to give a 
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proper direction to their every thought 
and action. 

Thirdly. Having children of dif- 
ferent ages, pursuing different cours- 
es of study in the same room, at the 
same time, and under the same 
teacher, whose attention must neces- 
sarily be divided by his discordant 
thoughts, and whose mind must be 
confused by the heterogeneous 
sounds of so many voices. 

Fourthly. The confining of chil- 
dren and youth to the acquiring the 
knowledge contained in books ; and 
to that which is communicated by 
their teachers, before they are taught 
to discriminate between truth and 
error. ‘Teaching them to give their 
assent to the verbal and written opi- 
nions of others, which frequently 
are in opposition to the evidence of 
their senses; requiring them to take 
for granted what they ought critically 
to examine ; and compelling them to 
commit page after page to memory 
without communicating to them the 
thoughts which the words were in- 
tended to express. These are cer- 
tainly as injurious as the system of 
flogging, and are no less calculated 
to debase and enslave the human 
mind, by creating a distaste for know- 
ledge, and by perpetuing disease, 
tyranny and ignorance. 

We shall return to this all-impor- 
tant subject in our next. 


MISCELLANY. 


Spiritualizing.—A late writer in 
speaking of a Sabbath dinner in the 
house of a pious publican’ in Eng- 
land, gives the following instance 
of the fanatical propensity for extem- 
pore spiritualizing :—The party ha- 
ving sat down to table, the host de- 
sired that the hashed chickens might 
remind them of Him who would 
have gathered Jerusalem as a hen 
gathered herchickens, but she would 
not :—that the mutton might recall 
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king David, who was once a shep- 
herd :—that the veal might put them 
in mind of the parable of the prodi- 
gal son, for whose return the father 
killed the fatted calf:—that the ca- 
pon might render them mindful of 
the cock that crowed three times in 
the hearing of Peter:—that the 
knuckle of bacon might lead them to 
think of that herd of swine, into 
which the devils entered and hurried 
them headlong into the sea :—and 
that the fish might remind them of 
the whale which swallowed the pro- 
phet Jonas, as well as that which 
had been lately cast ashore at Green- 
wich, for a prodigy and a portent to 
the people. From the remains of a 
lobster were elicited various fanciful 
allusions to the red-hatted cardinals, 
the horns of the scarlet beast of 
Rome, and the baptistical copes and 
surplices of which the shell was the 
emblem : and thus having exhausted 
his own oratory, as well as the pa- 
tience of the guests, the final bles- 
sing was pronounced, and the party 
had permission to fall upon the 
‘‘ creature comforts” set before them. 
“ 


Superstition.—Of the superstition 
of the inhabitants of India generally, 
the Marchioness of Hastings related 


a curious anecdote. One of her fe- 
male attendants absented herself du- 
ring an eclipse of the moon. On 
inquiring whither she had been, the 
woman answered that “she had been 
paying the~cobler, for that it was 
quite dark.” Not perceiving what 
connexion the darkness had with the 
payment, her ladyship_naturally re- 
quired a solution of the mystery.— 
‘‘Oh!” said the simple creature, 
itis avery old story. A long while 
ago they borrowed nails and a piece 
of leather of a cobler to nail over the 
moon. The cobler never was re- 
paid: so I have been with the rest 
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to pay our share of the money to the 
priest.”—Swan’s Journal. 


Influx of Morality.—On the ces- 
sation of the dreadful earthquake 
which destroyed Lisbon in Novem- 
ber 1775, the poor panic-stuck sur- 
vivors were so determined on imme- 
diate confession and repentence, that 
even in that land of priesthood, the 
priests and confessors literally stag- 
gered under their overwhelming ac- 
cession of business. Persons, long 
supposed married, hastened to ex- 
pose the criminality of their con- 
nexion, by a public celebration of 
the nuptial ceremony, and husbands 
hoped to pacify heaven by transfer- 
ring their affections from their mis- 
tresses to their wives. Children, 
hitherto unacknowledged, found pa- 
rents, and orphans, protectors ; 
frauds were avowedwhere even sus- 
picion was not attached ; and restitu- 
tion promised to the second and third 
generations, for the aggressions that 
had been practiced in the first ; own- 
ers were found for almost forgotten 
crimes ; and enemies became friends, 
sought and afforded mutual assis- 
tance. 


The Fate of Kings.—A disciple 
of Madam Krudener has made a no- 
table discovery: it is, that all kings, 
without exception, will be d d. 
His doctrine is founded on texts of 
scripture. He pretends that “ all the 
kings of the nations,” Isa. xiv. 9, is in 
the original, all the goats of the 
earth—goat, quasi, king, as is evident 
from Daniel, viii. 5, the he-goat 
being typical ofa king: with these 
texts he combines Matthew, xxv. 
33, “ and he shall set the sheep on 
his right hand ; but the goats on his 
left ;” from whence, of course, the 
inference is clear. 





